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TEXTUAL NOTES ON BEOWULF 

After an interval of several years a number of Anglia (Vol. 
xlii, No. 1) arrived at the library of the University of Minnesota. 
Of the articles contained in it one proved of especial interest to me, 
namely Ernst A. Kock's " Interpretations and Emendations of 
Early English Texts. IV" (pp. 99-124), being a set of notes on 
the textual interpretation of Beowulf. As my edition of Beowulf 
is being put into type at present, and no additional comments of 
any length can be inserted in the text of my Notes, I ask permission 
to state here my views on a few passages discussed by Professor 
Kock. The fact that in the following details I cannot agree with 
the Swedish scholar should not be construed as a reflection on his 
distinctly valuable contribution to Beowulfian studies. 

22-4. ]>cet hine on ylde eft gewunigen 
wilgesfyas, \>onne wig cume, 
leode gelwsten. 

Kock proposes to take leode as the dative of leod, ' lord/ ' prince,' 
so that leode gelwsten and hine gewunigen would be considered 
exactly parallel expressions. The objection to this new explana- 
tion is that it presupposes an unwarranted function of leod. It 
has been generally assumed, apparently without looking into the 
matter, that the singular leod carries the plain meaning of ' prince,' 
' chief.' But what is the evidence ? In the Laws leod denotes 
both ' man,' ' person ' : gif man leud ofslea, Wihtr. 25 — also ' fine 
for slaying a man,' ' wergild,' iESelb. 22 (evidently an abbreviation 
of leodgeld) — and 'member of a tribe or nation': gif hivti his 
agenne leod (ms. H) heoycge (Varr. : geleod, leodan, compatrio- 
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130 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

tarn), Ine 11. (Perhaps the former meaning should not be separa- 
ted from the latter.) The same function is well illustrated from 
two passages in Bede, viz. Tpcet he ware Bretta leod, 180.13 = de 
natione Brettonum (Varr. : leode, of Brytta leode, of Bretta Ipeode) ; 
se was Gontwara leod 194.2 = oriundum de gente Cantuariorum 
(Var. : leode). 1 A reminder of this old meaning 2 of 'member of 
a tribe,' ' countryman,' is the fact that the plural leode — unlike 
men(n), guman, iceras, secgas, etc. — is in most instances in Beo- 
ivulf used with a genitive plural (Geata, Wedera, Deniga, Sweona) 
or a possessive pronoun expressed or understood (as in Iceddon to 
leodum 1159). 

It may be mentioned here that the deviations from the normal 
declensional type of leod, plural leode, resulting in the formation 
of a feminine leod are satisfactorily explained by the analogical 
influence of ]>eod. 

Now, in the earlier poetical texts, leod appears frequently with 
a genitive plural denoting a tribe or people, e. g., Secgena leod, 
Finnsb. 24; Ebrea leod, Gen. 2163, — expressions that bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to a combination like ides Helminga, Beow. 620, 
or again, (Hrepel) Geata, Beow. 374. In accordance with the 
heroic contents and the idealizing manner of the poetry, this leod 
naturally assumed the sense of ' noble member of a tribe,' ' member 
of the nobility ' ; thus Wulfgar is called Wendla leod, Beow. 348, 
Wiglaf, leod Seylfinga, ib. 2603, Beowulf (even before his accession 
to the throne), Weder-Geata leod, ib. 1492. As it could be applied 
to kings as well as to ordinary nobles (see Beow. 1653, 2159, 
2551 ), 3 it was perhaps occasionally understood as ' chief,' 'prince, 
but was never used without the qualifying genitive plural contain- 
ing the name of the people,* In other words, the semantic develop- 
ment never went as far as in the case of peoden (cf. peod), which 

1 Cf. Anglia, xxvn, 272. 

2 Which is not necessarily the exact basic meaning in primitive Germanic 
or Pre-Germanic, see New English Dictionary, s. v. lede. 

3 With Finnsb. 24: Secgena leod may be compared Wids. 31: SwferiS 
[weold] Sycgum. — The one example of the corresponding expression in Old 
Norse, Vohmdarkv. 13: dlfa Ijdpi, has been commonly translated by 'prince 
of elves,' but Liming defines lj<ipi as ' Landsmann,' and the Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson rendering is ' the elf-man.' 

* On the other hand, cyning appears only once with such a gen. plur. in 
Beowulf. 
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is freely used without such a complement, either alone or in con- 
junction with an epithet like metre. 

86-7. Da se ellengmst earfo'SUce 

\>rage ge\>olode, se \>e in \>y$trum had. . . . 

Kock connects earfoftlice (ace. sing, fern.) with prage, " an irksome 
time," supporting it by reference to earfoftprage polian, 283 f. 
This is certainly tempting. But something may be said in favor 
of the usual explanation of earfofttice as adverb. Perhaps the 
separation of prage from earfoftlice, though somewhat out of the 
ordinary, need not be seriously objected to. It is more important 
to note that in a corresponding passage (telling of the dragon's 
impatience to fall upon his enemies), which clearly harks back to 
the lines in question, 5 we read : Hordiveard onbad / earfoftlice, oS 
ficet eefen cwom, 2302 f. This is not decisive, but deserving of con- 
sideration. Which interpretation is right? 

189-90. Swa S5S mcelceare maga Healfdenes 

singula seaii. 
1992-3. Ic S(BS modceare 

sorhwylmum sea$. 

Exception is taken by Kock to the explanation, based on the regular 
transitive use of seoftan, which assigns a vigorous metaphorical 
sense to the unique phrase, literally ' he caused the care to well up,' 
i. e. ' he was agitated by care.-' Kock virtually returns to Heyne's 
view in translating ceare seoftan, literally ' seethe in care,' i. e. ' be 
tormented or agitated by care.' After careful consideration I see 
no reason to abandon my interpretation (Archiv, exxvi, 351). 

The well-known instances showing " the sufferer," not " the tor- 
menting thing or feeling " as " the logical object of the transitive 
seoftan," viz. mid py he . . . nearonissum his modes ond mid py 
blindan fyre soden w-ces, Bede 128.14 f. ; heo . . mid pa untrum- 
nesse .... soden wees, ib. 290.8 ; Herebyrht wees eer mid singalre 
untrumnesse soden ond geswenced, ib. 372.26 cannot be allowed 
any weight in the discussion, especially as two of them have all the 
appearance of being slavish renderings of the Latin decoquere. 
As to me searonet seoftaS, which has also been cited, the form 

"The analogous case of oS $<et an ongan / fyrene frem(m)an feond on 
helle 100 f., oS ficet an ongan / deor cum nihtum draca rlcs[i\an 2210 f. is 
well remembered. 
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seoftaft is, without doubt, an error for seowctfS, — me eVpeodige inwit- 
wrasne, / searonet seo-waS, Andr. 63 f ., cf . Beow. 406 : searonet 
seowed and 2167: inwitnet . . bregdon. 

Besides, it is hazardous to operate with the intransitive use of 
seoSan, which has not been established, although it might be ad- 
mitted theoretically. More than that, conclusive evidence of the 
transitive function of seoftan in 189 f. is afforded by S<z, which is 
not adverb, but definite article, — Sa molceare, ' that sorrow,' re- 
ferring to the king's afflictions described before. It certainly 
remains to be shown that a combination swa M ' so then ' is a 
possibility in Beowulf. 

489-90. Site nil to symle ond onscel meoto, 
sigehr&S secgum. 

Kock understands meota (em.) as imperative of me(o)tian, which 
he construes with on, i. e. ore sol, [ore] sigehreS : " think on joy, 
on conquest's glory for the men." This, it will be seen, is practi- 
cally a revival of Korner's view (Engl. Stud, ii, 251 ) : " sei nur 
auf Heiterkeit bedacht, auf den Ruhm, der dir nebst deinen Man- 
nen aus deinem Siege erwachsen wird." I confess that I have 
serious doubts regarding this interpretation as well as my own 
former explanation (Jour, of Eng. and Germ. Phil, vi, 192 f.). 
After the metrical status of the imperative onscel in 489" has been 
vindicated by Professor Bright's investigation (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxxi, 217-23), it seems best to me to take meoto — whatever its 
precise meaning may be — and sigehre® as the objects of onscel. 
That sml should be meant here as ' joy,' is very far from probable, 
for the sense of ' happiness,' ' joy,' is almost entirely limited to the 
plural. (It is best known, of course, from the stereotyped ex- 
pression ore solum.) Moreover, the function of the dative (secgum) 
is far less convincing in Kock's version than in connection with 
a clause expressing the idea: 'speak your mind freely'; cf. Andr. 
171 f. : pa Urn cirebaldum cininga wuldor, / Meotud mancynnes 
modhord onleac, ib. 315 f. 

1783-4. uno sceal worn fela 

mapma gemoznra, sfySan morgen bfiS. 

Here the emendation gemone is recommended and, incidentally, 
reinforced by citing the commonly accepted emendation of 1857 
(gemone, Ms. ge mmnum). Kock is undoubtedly right in his 
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observation that the predicative gemcene is what we should expect 
under ordinary circumstances. At the same time, the form ge- 
mcenra is not necessarily to be laid at the door of an irresponsible 
scribe. It may very well be due to a natural process of attraction, 
by which the predicative relation became converted into an attribu- 
tive one. I am confirmed in this belief by a few similar cases which 
have been incidentally noticed. Chron. A. D. 871 : peer wears Si- 
droc eorl ofsleegen . . . ond Osbearn eorl . . . ond Hareld eorl, 
ond pa hergas begen gefliemde, ond fela pusenda ofslcegenra (ms. 
B: ofslegen), ond onfeohtende weeron op nihtj A.D. 1001: Seer 
wear6 /ESelweard cinges heahgefera ofslegen . . . ond Wulfhere 
. . . ond Godwine . . . ond peer wear® para Denescra micla ma 
ofslegenra; ib.: hy Seer dflymede wurdon, ond Seer wear® fela ofsle- 
genra. Cf. Oros. 17.31: fela spella him scedon pa Beormas . . ., 
ac he nyste hwwt pees sopes v:ees; 6 Holy Rood-Tree (ed. Napier) 
24.13 : wolde witcen hwcet his soSes weere; also Mat. Rush. 27.19 : 
nawiht pe sice on poem sopfeeste gemmhes (WS. texts: gemcene). 

2163-4. Hyrde ic, ]>cet pam frwtwum feoiver mearas 
lungre gelice last weardode. 

Neither of the two current translations, viz. ' perfectly alike ' and 
'equally swift/ appeals to Professor Kock. "I think," he says, 
" that the two interpretations are, if not perfectly like, yet equally 
wrong." He regards lungre gelice as coordinate adjectives of the 
type frame, fijrdhwate 2476, undyrne, cm 150, 410 7 and trans- 
lates: "... four horses . . . quick and all alike." This makes 
admirable sense. But in view of the fact that in all the instances 
of such asyndetic parataxis, whether of nouns or adjectives, the two 
coordinate members are synonymous or, at any rate, of distinctly 
similar import, and one of them is invariably a regular compound, 
a skeptical attitude may well be pardoned. 

I beg to add here an illustrative passage from the Hrolfssaga, 
without insisting on its probative merits. Drotning Icetr leiSa 
fram hesta tolf, alia rauSa at lit, nema einn, sd var hvitr sem snjor; 
peim skyldi llrolfr Jconungr rxSa; pessir vdru peir, sem bezt reynduz 
af gllum ASils konungs hestum, allir albrynjaSir. 89.9 ff. (oh. 29). 

« Possibly influenced by the legitimate use of the partitive genitive as in 
JSeo7i he nyte hwcet he softes secge, Cur. Past. 217. 15. 
7 Cf. Anglia, xxviii, 440. 
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The great value of Professor Kock's textual studies lies in his 

application of the comparative method. His extensive knowledge 

of the minutest syntactical and stylistic details of Old English and 

related Germanic texts enables him to throw light on numerous 

passages which have suffered at the hands of commentators. But, 

of course, the subjective element can never be completely eliminated 

in such investigations. As an example, I mention the remarkable 

suggestion offered in regard to the allusion of 81-3, sele . . . 

heaiSowylma bad, / lafian liges — : " That the poet alludes to the 

universal conflagration and not to some future hostile deed, seems 

to me fairly probable." It is quite true that " the fated destruction 

of all things by fire is often alluded to in old literature." But there 

must be at least some sort of excuse for it. Is it not far more 

natural, we may ask — employing the same subjective method — that 

the mention of the typical hall called up the vision of its possible, 

if not probable fate in the genuine heroic fashion? (Nibelungen- 

lied, Vglsungasaga, Njdlssa.ga, etc.). 8 Besides, it is difficult to 

understand why the definite connection between 11. 81 b -83 a and 

83"-85 should be deliberately sacrificed. 

Er. Klaeber. 
The University of Minnesota. 



THE CONFESSION OF THE PRINCESS OF CLfiVES 

Mr. Woodbridge in an interesting article J that has only just 
come to my notice reopens the discussion of a problem of literary 
research — I'aveu de la Princesse de Gleves. While suggesting a 
possible source, he omits from his discussion one of the most im- 
portant elements in the case, and thus does not do full justice to 
his own contribution. I feel sure, therefore, that he will pardon 
my adding a few notes to his presentation of the subject. 

Mme de La Fayette was one of the best-informed persons in 

*Cf. Earle's note on 1. 781: ". . . it almost seems in this place that the 
thought is of destruction by fire as the natural end, sooner or later, of a 
timbern edifice," — to which a quaint modern parallel is added. 

'Mme de Montespan and La Princesse de Cleves, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxxm, 79. 



